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PREFACE 


Fascism is once more back in the news, as the newspapers and television bring daily 
reports of extreme right-wing activity from Europe. There are pictures of skinhead 
youths violently threatening immigrant workers in Germany. In eastern Europe, 
photographers find little difficulty in persuading paramilitary groups to pose in 
their familiar uniforms, with their arms raised in Heil Hitler salutes. Then, there 
are the regular reports of local election victories, whether in France, Austria or 
Italy. From Hungary and Romania, comes the news that right-wing parties are once 
more attracting votes with anti-semitic and anti-gypsy messages. And, the European 
parliament has its regular caucus of extreme right members. 


Here in Britain it is easy to feel complacent about all these reports of fascism across 
the Channel. It isn’t happening here, one can say smugly. After all, no British fascist 
group has broken into mainstream politics in the way that the Front National has 
done in France. Not only has the FN gained representatives in the French National 
Assembly and in the European Parliament, but at the last presidential election, its 
leader, Jean-Marie Le Pen attracted nearly fifteen percent of the vote. Le Pen is a 
national figure in France. If he steps foot in Boulogne or Calais, for example, he 
will be instantly recognized by supporters and opponents alike. But, just a few 
miles across the Channel, it seems so different. The leaders of the British equivalents 
to the Front National will be able to walk unnoticed through the streets of Folkestone 
and Dover. Few will have even heard of their names, let alone be able to recognize 
their faces. 


Ross Bradshaw, in this timely pamphlet, warns us against complacency. He reminds 
us that there is an unbroken British tradition of fascism, stretching back to pre-war 
days. Moreover, groups like the British National Party and the National Front are 
being encouraged by the successes of facists in Europe, whilst at the same time they 
are frustrated by their own failures here. 


Encouragement and frustration is a potent mix on the far right. Fascism — the 
politics of hatred — attracts a hard-core of young, violent males, looking for instant 
action. In their excited frustration, these racists are turning increasingly to violent 
activity. 


In order to recognize and to combat the dangers of the extreme right, it is necessary 
to know who the fascists are and what they stand for. Ross Bradshaw is aware that 
the East Midlands is a key area in the strategy of some of Britain’s fascists. That 
being so, it is all the more necessary for those, who live in the East Midlands, to 
understand the violent presence that lurks in our midst and that threatens the security 
of our lives. 


Professor Michael Billig 
Loughborough University 


INTRODUCTION 


“Fascist” as an insult is a much overused word. Fascism should not be used as a 
definition of the beliefs of someone a little to the right of John Major. Fascism is 
a distinct, worked out political philosophy. Unpleasant, but with a certain inherent 
logic to it. Nazism as a complete political philosophy has much in common with 
fascism but overeggs the cake with Adolf Hitler’s fantasy world. To some people 
there is still a real attraction. This pamphlet gives a brief outline of organised fascist 
and nazi activity in Britain. No claim to originality is made by this writer but I 
hope it may be useful to the many people who are new to (what is commonly 
called) anti-fascist work and know little of the history of the movements they oppose. 


WHAT DO FASCISTS BELIEVE? 


Above all fascists are nationalists. They believe in promoting the nation above all, 
and that there is or should be a unity of race and nation. There is nothing patriotic 
about their beliefs as they put the interests of the state above the interests of those 
who live there. Fascists reject the Marxist or socialist view of different classes which 
are in fundamental conflict. They believe that rich and poor, factory owner and 
factory worker, manager and clerk share the same destiny. Fascists believe in free 
enterprise, but not too free; the state comes first. For this same reason personal 
freedom has to be kept in check, as does the freedom to organise collectively in the 
interests of one class only. Free trade unions therefore are out. There has to be one 
leader. This has of course caused a lot of problems for post-war fascist groups. Not 
the theory. It’s just that quite a few people thought that they had a better grasp of 
who should be that one... 


Nazis (the name comes from the German National Socialist Workers Party) would 
go along with most of that but believe that the Aryan race is superior to all the 
others. They believe that there is an international Jewish conspiracy to dominate 
the world, and that Jews are responsible for capitalism and communism both. 
Fascists and nazis look back to a mythical past where there were no Jews or Blacks. 
They see the future along similar lines where a “new man” will develop (women 
can easily guess their role here) out of the shared “triumph of the will”. Not all 
fascists are nazis however. Indeed some fascists have shared a certain distaste for 
the conspiracy theories and the extreme anti-semitism of the nazis. What they do 
share is a disdain for democracy. They want to be abolish democracy, and in every 
country in which they came to power they did just that. 


Whilst there are strong elements of racism running throughout fascism this should 
not be confused with racism as such. There has been a long history of racism and 
anti-semitism in Britain, going back centuries, which had nothing to do with fascism. 
This century the racism expressed by, for example, the anti-Black riots of 1919 or 
the anti-Jewish British Brothers League in the early 1900s, owed all to popular 
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fears, ignorance and manipulation by unsavoury politicians and the press. Fascists 
were to come later. 


EARLY DAYS 


Benito Mussolini, a former socialist, took control in Italy in 1922 on behalf of the 
Italian Fascist Party. The tiny British Fascisti were singularly unsuccessful in setting 
up a British model but Italy was an intellectual magnet for the far right in Britain. 
It was not until 1932 that the more successful British Union of Fascists (BUF) was 
formed by Oswald Mosley. Mosley was charismatic, talented and rich. At one time 
he was tipped as a future Prime Minister and had been a Conservative MP, and 
then had stood for Labour. He left mainstream politics to found his own New 
Party, but this failed. Finally, visiting Italy, he realised his destiny. The BUF initially 
drew in people from various parts of the political spectrum. There were ex-British 
Fascisti, such as William Joyce (ultimately hanged for broadcasting for Germany 
during World War 2), but its founders ranged from prominent members of all 
parties from the Unionists through to the Independent Labour Party. 


The BUF took on all the trappings of fascist Italy. Mosley was the supreme leader, 
there was the uniform, a salute... indeed the BUF had its own paramilitary 
organisation including armoured cars. Politically the BUF worked on two fronts. 
It tried to win the battle of the streets against the left, and tried to link up with the 
right of the Conservative Party who saw in fascism an ally against Communism. 
One of the BUF’s main concerns was to stop immigration - at that time stopping 
immigration meant keeping out Jews fleeing to Britain from far right persecution 
in Germany and elsewhere. There were other fascist groups around. There was the 
(British) National Socialist Workers Party, which merged with the BUF. There was 
the Imperial Fascist League of Arnold Leese which described the BUF as “kosher 
fascists” as he felt they were soft on Jews. Leese publicly advocated gassing of Jews 
in 1935 and he was jailed in 1947 for assisting escaping members of the Waffen SS. 
Remember him; his significance will be clear later. 


The BUF began to decline in 1934. Some right-wingers such as the press baron 
Lord Rothermere were impressed by Italy and were initially attracted to the BUF 
but could not go along with Mosley’s ever more apparent anti-semitism 
(“Communism is run by international Jews”). BUF brutality put many off as did 
its snuggling close to Hitler, whose own intentions became evident after the “Night 
of the Long Knives” in 1934, when he wiped out various other poles of attraction 
in the German far-right’. But not all the “respectable” right fell away. The BUF 
had an overlapping membership with the Nordic League and the Right Club. These 
were respectively a Nazi espionage ring and a group set up to support appeasement 
with Hitler. A list of supporters of the Right Club included MPs Captain Archibold 
Ramsay and Sir Ernest Bennett (Conservative) and Richard Stokes (Labour), the 
Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Montrose, the Earl of Mar, Lady Douglas 
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Hamilton, Admiral Nicholson... In other words at the heart of the British 
establishment there was an enemy within whose loyalties could at best be described 
as suspect. 


Several members of the British Union of Fascists were in fact caught at the espionage 
game and imprisoned. Many were detained during World War 2 under Defence 
Regulation 18b. Three BUF members worked in Goebbels’ Propaganda Department 
throughout the war. Several members enrolled with the British Free Corps and 
fought on the German side. It is sobering to look at a map of Europe for the years 
1942/3. Virtually all of Europe from Greece to Finland, from France to the Ukraine, 
was under German or their allies’ control and two of the four neutral countries 
(Spain and Portugal) were also fascist. There is no doubt that had Hitler invaded 
Britain there would have been Quislings? here too to support him. 


To return to the battle for the streets. Modern readers must remember that political 
life in the 30s was out in the streets. Most towns had their own popular equivalent 
of Speakers Corner and outdoor public meetings and marches were taken very 
seriously. It was important to win the streets, to have established meeting places 
and preferably drive your opponents off the streets. The BUF concentrated its 
efforts on the East End of London, then the home to many thousands of Jews of 
East European origin. The climax was the Battle of Cable Street. On 4th October 
1936 the BUF tried to march through the area and the entire community turned 
out to stop them, ignoring the advice of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, who 
said to stay away, and the initial reserve of the then powerful Communist Party 
who only backed the community at the last minute. The majority of anti-fascists 
were Jews but there were large numbers of Irish Catholic dockers who had received 
much support from the Jewish community during a recent dock strike. The Battle 
itself was not with the: BUF but with the police whose intention was to force a safe 
passage for the march. The anti-fascists won the day and Cable Street entered 
popular history (and reached the stage with Wesker’s Chicken Soup and Barley). 
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The Battle of Cable Street l 


This was not the end of the BUF in the East End; small pogroms (organised racial 
attacks) continued, but the BUF was becoming weaker. In November of that year 
the Public Order Act was passed which made their military parades and uniforms 
illegal. The BUF were never very interested in elections. In 1937 they stood 
candidates for the London County Council and only received 8,000 votes. In electoral 
terms that was their best ever but as an organised force they were in decline. 


AFTER THE WAR 


The Mosleyites were not very active politically during the war, and most of their 
leaders were detained. Traces of their handiwork could still be seen with graffiti 
defacing war posters and after the war the Mosleyites remained on the margins. 
Jeffrey Hamm (who died recently) set up the British League of Ex-Servicemen and 
then the Union Movement. Mosleyite graffiti continued in the East End (“Perish 
Judah”, shortened to “PJ”, the Mosleyite slogan, together with their lightning-flash 
symbol could still be seen on old buildings recently) but their attempts to organise 
publicly invariably meant that they were outnumbered and swept away. 


It wasn’t that their anti-semitic message was less popular. Because of the war against 
the British in Palestine by Jewish nationalists for an independent state, and some 
of the terror tactics used, Jews were not popular. The smashing of windows of 
Jewish shops continued, but the Mosleyites were never able to get a foothold. The 
Jewish 43 Group (so called because there were 43 people at the first meeting) adopted 
a policy of physically attacking Mosleyite meetings, platforms and paper sellers. 43 
Group activists had mostly served in the forces and were very willing and able to 
use their training to fight the fascists. By using infiltrators they usually kept aware 
of Mosley’s plans, and they worked closely with ex-fascists who had seen the error 
of their ways’. Activists from the Communist Party and, to a lesser extent, the 
Independent Labour Party and Commonwealth, worked in the trade unions to 
mobilise the Labour movement. By 1950 the Union Movement had been beaten 
and was in serious decline and 43 Group members returned to “civilian life”. 
Eventually, in 1959, Mosley retired defeated to France. Small groups of elderly 
supporters kept and still keep the flame burning, or rather, flickering dimly. Some 
of the few remaining have recently teamed up with a few other lost souls from the 
old National Front to form the Revolutionary Conservatives. It all feels rather sad. 


JOHN TYNDALL 


The standard bearer for post-war nazism is John Hutchyns Tyndall. There have 
been and are groups he has not been involved in, and at times he has had to play 
second fiddle to other “fuhrers”, but the history of nazism in recent years and the 
personal history of John Tyndall have mostly run in tandem. In the 1950s Tyndall 
was with Colin Jordan in the White Defence League. In 1954 with Colin Jordan 
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and Martin Webster he led the League of Empire Loyalists.In 1960 he was with the 
British National Party (one of at least four parties since the war with that name). 
In 1962 he was a little bolder, his group being called the National Socialist Movement. 
In 1964 he was in charge of the tiny Greater British Movement; in 1967 he led that 
group into the National Front, where he remained until 1980 when he formed the 
New National Front. In 1982 he was one of the founders of the British National 


Party. 


John Tyndall (on right) posing in front of his mentor Arnold Leese 


Tyndall is a nazi through and through. Quotations from him on this point are 
legion. Try this one. “More and more people every day are opening their eyes and 
coming to see Hitler was right. They are coming to see that our real enemies, the 
people we should have fought, were not Hitler and National Socialists of Germany 
but world Jewry and its associates in this country”. Tyndall is also dangerous. He 
was first arrested on threatening behaviour charges outside a Jewish memorial 
meeting in 1959. In 1962 his paramilitary organisation Spearhead was raided and 
pistols, knives, helmets, uniforms, walkie-talkie radios, jackboots and other 
paraphernalia were seized. Tyndall commemorates this organisation by using the 
name Spearhead for his own journal. There are numerous pictures extant of Tyndall 
“on exercises” in his grayshirt uniform or posing in uniform in front of portraits 
of his mentor Arnold Leese. In 1964 Tyndall was convicted for a firearms offence 
and in 1986 he was imprisoned under the Race Relations Act. For decades Tyndall 
has been beavering away; building up, having setbacks, forming groups, leaving 
them . . . single-mindedly doing all he can to set up a nazi future for Britain. 
Unfortunately for Tyndall, but fortunately for the rest of us, he is not a leader of 
the calibre of Mosley. In fact he’s rather nondescript for a man of destiny. Most of 
his fellows on the far-right have found him impossible to work with for long and 
his groups always split asunder. We’ll return to Tyndall later. 


NEW ISSUES 


With the decline of Communism, and with the British formerly Eastern European 
Jewish community increasingly assimilating into the host population, together with 
the memory of Hitler’s war still being very much alive, the far-right needed a new 
issue to mobilise around. Or, at least, to recycle an old issue. And that issue was 
immigration. (Not that the basic policies were to change, but there were limits as 
to what was possible in public.) In black immigration the fascists found the “big 
issue” they needed. There had been black people in Britain for centuries, but it 
wasn’t until the 1950s that large scale West Indian immigration brought black people 
to Britain in large numbers. Immigration from the Indian sub-continent would 
begin to grow a decade later. In both cases, black people were wanted here for their 
labour, and immigration was encouraged. They found a racist society which was 
happy for them to do the dirty jobs but less happy for them to be housed, entertained 
or given access to those things the white population took for granted. It is difficult 
to imagine now that many pubs would openly operate colour bars, that landlords 
would not rent rooms to black people and that only unskilled jobs were available. 
That is not to deny the presence of racism now (far from it), but the situation in 
the 50s and 60s was worse, and very overt. There were race riots in Notting Hill 
(in which fascists took part) and on a much smaller scale in Nottingham. In 1964 
race was an issue during the general election. In 1968 Enoch Powell* gave his rivers 
of blood speech, painting a lurid picture of virtual civil war in Britain unless 
immigration was stopped. In the same year Labour passed discriminatory legislation 
to keep Kenyan Asians out. In 1972 Asians were expelled from Uganda (by the 
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racist dictator Idi Amin) and, taking up their right of abode in Britain, were 
“welcomed” at the airports by National Front demonstrators. Race was on the 
agenda in a big way. Independent groups such as the Yorkshire Campaign to Stop 
Immigration, the British Immigration Control Association, and the Leicester Anti- 
[mmigration Society mushroomed. Their support, unlike the old BUF, was largely 
working class’ and the racists did respectably at the polls in local elections. Many 
of these independent anti-immigration campaigners very quickly fell into bed with 
the National Front. 


To follow the story in Leicester graphically shows what was happening. In 1968, 
following a flood of racist letters in the Leicester Mercury, the Anti-Immigration 
Society (AIMS) was formed by means of a full-page advert in that paper. In the 
June 1970 election the AIMS candidate in Leicester achieved 5.3% of the vote. Some 
of their members and much of their following passed to the National Front, which 
achieved an average of 8.2% of the vote in the wards they contested in the Borough 
elections of May 1972. In the County elections of April 1973 the average was 13%. 
In the 1976 District elections the National Front contested all 16 seats, putting up 
the full three candidates in each seat. The average vote was 16%, the highest being 
27.5% in Abbey Ward. If you exclude the black voters, who would naturally not 
vote NF, the percentage of the white vote was growing worryingly high. In the 
1977 County elections the vote dropped slightly to 12.6%. In 1979 the vote collapsed 
and in the same year the Leicester NF broke up. Why was this? 


THE NATIONAL FRONT 


The National Front was formed in 1967 from three groups. The British National 
Party (which had béen having some success on immigration issues), the Racial 
Preservation Society and the League of Empire Loyalists. The League was on the 
surface a rather old-fashioned organisation, orientated to attacking the Tory Party 
as traitors who had sold out the Empire with their Winds of Change. The League 
was led by an old BUF anti-semite A.K. Chesterton. The National Front, whose 
emblem was the Union Jack, pretended to be a patriotic organisation and kept its 
fascism quiet. Significantly the openly nazi Greater British Movement of John 
Tyndall was not one of the founders, but it slipped in a few months later. Some of 
the members were old Union Movement people, but the mass of members were 
not out-and-out fascists, and there was consistent conflict within the centre of the 
organisation about nazism. It was felt by those at the centre that there was no longer 
scope for an openly nazi party in Britain, but a popular racist organisation was 
possible.° The real hard stuff could be ordered from the mail order lists advertised 
in their papers or found on their bookstalls. The party was to be used as a transmission 
belt to the nazi ideology and nazi individuals at the core. It was after all nazi 
philosophy that black people were being brought to Britain by Jewish interests to 
inter-marry and destroy the white race. At the 1974 election the NF pulled in 
100,000 votes. The following year a serious split was engineered which sent off 
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some of the “populists” in the NF to form the National Party (which, after some 
initial success in getting two councillors elected in Blackburn, later disintegrated). 
In 1977 the NF reached its high-water mark, pulling in 200,000 votes in the local 
elections, half of which were in London. It is perhaps only the British first past the 
post electoral system which stopped the National Front from winning a degree of 
public representation. But it was not to last. In 1980 the National Front split several 
ways . . . among the new groups formed were the New National Front, the 
Constitutional Movement and the British Democratic Party. 


The heart of the problem for the NF was its nazism. For many of its members, and 
for a still higher proportion of its supporters the NF was a single issue campaign 
ie against immigration. The Conservative Party under Margaret Thatcher had taken 
a major turn to the right and specifically Thatcher herself had gone on an anti- 
immigration crusade. At the other end of the spectrum the Anti- Nazi League (formed 
in 1977) and many local campaigns were solidly saying that the National Front was 
a nazi front. And there was adequate evidence of that in its publications, and the 
history of its leading activists such as Martin Webster (ex-White Defence League 
and ironically a gay man in a viciously anti-gay organisation). The NF tried publicly 
to deny its nazi core. For example it proscribed membership of the (literally) Hitler- 
worshipping club, the League of St. George, describing it as “a cult group with 
several layers of membership, which has a secret leadership, secret membership, 
secret oaths and initiation ceremonies”. But that did not stop NF people writing 
for both the NF and League journals. Mass demonstrations against the NF meant 
that membership was not necessarily a tangible asset to any recruit, nor was the 
company he or she would have to keep in the organisation very attractive. The 
single issue racists, the protest voters, the natural Conservatives, the floating voters 
slipped away and the centre turned in on itself. Financial corruption, personality 
disputes and the need of each fuhrer to be the only fuhrer led to splits and further 
splits. 


National Front marching in Bury St. Edmunds 
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THE FAR RIGHT NOW 


From the break-up of the National Front the surprising winner was John Tyndall. 
Those who remained with the various versions of the National Front went down 
the tubes. Some call themselves Third Positionists (neither capitalism nor 
communism), some relapsed into obscure Odinist’ religions, some concentrated on 
safe-housing Italian terrorists, while some even tried to parade their “green” 
credentials. Tyndall assembled the street-fighting elements of the old NF, added in 
most of the remnants of Michael McLaughlin’s British Movement? and assorted 
psychopaths and anti-semites from all over the far right who were willing to serve 
under his leadership. Tyndall’s British National Party, which has a membership in 
the low thousands, has at time of writing been unable achieve as much publicly as 
they would like as their movements are monitored and opposed wherever they 
appear. They have made alliances with the David Irving holocaust revisionists” and 
provide his spear-carriers, but are more dangerous on the streets than any far right 
group for decades. Most of their leading figures have serious criminal convictions 
— Tony Lecomber for example, currently in prison for assault, and previously in 
prison for bomb-making. The BNP are not the kind of people to engage in stimulating 
political debate. As a policy they believe in creating civil unrest; as individuals and 
as a party they are very violent. Black people and centres are their prime target, 
though they also attack Jews and Jewish buildings and people of left wing views. 
The activities of their members — chronicled month after month in the international 
anti-fascist magazine Searchlight — put them outside the democratic consensus. 
The League of St. George is still active but younger people are more attracted to 
Blood and Honour — a skinhead organisation which has strong international links 
with other nazi music based groups (and which provides a nice income for some 
of the people at its centre). Their star band is Skrewdriver, some of whose members 
jumped bail after being arrested in Germany in connection with a knifing. New on 
the scene is C18 (Combat 18 — the numbers represent the first and eighth letter 
of the alphabet — work out the significance...) who are providing the security at 
some nazi events and who have physically attacked anti-fascists. The white 
supremacist U.S. import Klu Klux Klan has also been active in Walsall and Mansfield 
and has a membership of around four hundred. The old Conservative/fascist 
tendency is represented by Western Goals, but it has had little success and has been 
disowned by the Conservative Party as a whole. Western Goals leader, Gregory 
Lauder-Frost is currently doing two years in a western gaol for fraud. Beyond these 
groups are a number of others with ever changing names and often overlapping 
memberships. 


Whether the far right will grow in Britain is an open question. Britain has a long 
anti-fascist tradition, but also a degree of complacency. It is important to remember 
that we also have a fascist tradition and that there has been continuous fascist activity 
since the 30s. The small groups here look with envy at their colleagues overseas 
and work with them. British National Party members are wont to carry placards 
bearing the old German nazi slogan “Tomorrow belongs to us”. It is the job of all 
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democrats to ensure that tomorrow does not belong to the BNP or any of their 
fellows on the far-right. 


REFERENCES 


1 There were various right-wing alternatives to Hitler, including the Strasser brothers, who 
believed in a form of nazism which was orientated more to benefit the workers rather 
than the industrialists. “Strasserism” occasionally surfaces still, as in the National Party 
split from the National Front. 


2 Quisling was a Norwegian army officer who betrayed his country by acting as the nazi’s 
puppet figurehead when Norway was under German occupation. 


3 The full story of the 43 Group is told by Morris Beckman in a recent book called The 
43 Group, published by Centreprise. 


4 Enoch Powell was a maverick right-wing (but not fascist) Conservative MP who came 
out publicly against immigration and for the repatriation of black people. Various 
individuals have stood for Parliament and local government on an “Enoch Powell was 
right” or “Powellite” ticket. Powell himself continued as a maverick Tory for many years, 
later sitting as an Ulster Unionist MP. 
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The BUF only really had working class support among some parts of the London East 
End white population. Largely their support came from the wealthier, often landowning 
sections of the country. The problem of racism, and often fascism, has been present in 
the East End throughout the whole century from the British League of Brothers of the 
1900s through to the British National Party today. Uniquely to the East End several 
generations of a family. may be involved. Fortunately there has been a strong anti-racist, 
anti-fascist tradition too! Í 


The National Front model was adopted, more successfully, by Le Pen and the Front 
National (FN) in France who have built up a lounge-suit far-right “respectability”. The 
FN brought together disparate far-right groups behind an anti-immigrant banner achieving 
significant breakthroughs when the French brought in proportional representation. 


Odinists (who included Hitler in their number) worship Nordic pagan gods, and are 
anti-Christian. Most genuine pagans would run a mile from them. 


The British Movement was the creation of Colin Jordan and followed his National Socialist 
traditions. He lost face in the group after being caught shoplifting and was replaced by 
McLaughlin, a milk roundsman. The BM was destroyed from within by Ray Hill (a 
fascist who “turned” whilst still being a national figure) and McLaughlin himself who 
used the group to his own financial advantage, thereby proving he knew more than one 
meaning for the word milk. Jordan now publishes a tatty and unreadable sheet called 
Gothic Ripples, called after an old nazi magazine from earlier this century. Some of the 
more extreme members of the BM went on to form the secretive British National Socialist 
Movement. 


David Irving claims to be a historian, but for decades has been writing tracts minimising 
German genocide during the last war. Nowadays he denies that the Holocaust occurred. 
He works closely with groups such as the BNP and several German nazi groups (he is 
fluent in German) and is banned from many countries. Irving’s biggest coup, editing the 
Goebbels’ diaries for the Sunday Times, also brought him under greater public scrutiny 
and he is now discredited as a historian, his books being withdrawn from many bookshops. 
The Sunday Times lost circulation in consequence of his involvement. 


For further information 

Anti-Racist Alliance, PO Box 2578, London N5 1UF 
Anti Nazi League, PO Box 2566, London N4 2HG 
Anti-Fascist Action, BM 1734, London WC1N 3XX 


As well as branches of the above national groups, many areas have independent 
organisations such as: 


Notts. Anti-Fascist Alliance, PO Box 179, London NG1 3AQ 

Tyne and Wear Anti-Fascist Association, 4 The Cloth Market, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, NEIMEA 

Newham Monitoring Project, 382 Katherine Rd., London E7 8NW 
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Early days and Mosley 

The fascists in Britain Colin Cross (1961) 

Anti-Semitism and the British Union of Fascists W.F, Mandle (1968) 
B.U.F.: Oswald Mosley and British fascism James Drennan (1934) 


Note: this book is sympathetic to Mosley 

The 43 Group: the untold story of their fight against fascism Morris Beckman 
(Centreprise, 1992) £9.50* 

Illusions of grandeur: Mosley, fascism and British society 1931-81 D.S. Lewis (1987) 
Out of the ghetto: my youth in the East End Joe Jacobs (1978) (Phoenix Press, 1992) 
£9.50% 


The National Front 

Fascists; a social psychological view of the National Front Michael Billig (1978) 
The National Front Martin Walker (1977) 

Racial exclusion and the city: the urban support of the National Front Christopher 
Husbands (1983) 


Modern times 

Holocaust denial: the new nazi lie (Anti Nazi League, 1992) 50p* 

The dark side of Europe: the extreme right today Geoffrey Harris (Edinburgh Univ. 
Press, 1990) S12.95* 

Fascist Europe: the rise of racism and xenophobia Glyn Ford (Pluto Press, 1992) 
£10.95% 

Against a rising tide: racism, Europe and 1992 Mel Read and Alan Simpson 
(Spokesman, 1991) £6.95* 


Overviews 

Fascism for beginners Stuart Hood and Litza Jansz (Icon Books, 1993) £7.99* 
Fascists and conservatives: the radical right and the establishment in twentieth 
century Europe ed. Martin Blinkhorn (Unwin Hyman, 1990) £11.99* 
Neo-fascism in Europe ed. Luciano Cheles et al (Longman, 1991) £11.99* 


*Items marked are currently in print. In case of difficulty they can be ordered from Mushroom Bookshop 
by post. Add 10% to the price quoted for p & p. 


Journals 

Searchlight: the international anti-fascist monthly (subscription details from 
Searchlight Magazine, 37b New Cavendish St. London, W1M 8JR). 

CARF: Campaign against racism and fascism (subscription details from CARF, BM 
Box 8784, London WC1N 3XX) 


GERMANY CALLING: 
A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH FASCISM 


Germany Calling. Those who lived through the war against Hitler will recall those 
words: the call sign of Lord Haw-Haw, William Joyce, broadcasting to Britain 
from Germany. Joyce was a British Fascist who had slipped over to Germany to 
offer his services. His loyalties have been shared by others. From the 1930s to the 
1990s the British far-right has taken its intellectual and political inspiration from 
the Italian model of Mussolini and, for the more extreme groups, from the Germany 
of Adolf Hitler. Hard core British nazis proudly wear swastikas and other insignia 
from Hitler’s time. Though they present themselves as super-patriots and their flag 
is often the Union Jack, their salute is the raised arm of Heil Hitler. Modern nazis 
also look to the current Germany with envy, where gangs of young white men 
firebomb and raid refugee hostels. It needs to be understood that for sixty years 
fascists have been organising in this country too. Their leaders want to complete 
the work Hitler left unfinished. 


This pamphlet sketches the history of the British far-right, from its early years as 
Mosley’s British Union of Fascists to the British National Party of today. 
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